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TRANSLATION OF A GERMAN EPISTLE. 


‘To the Society usually called Quakers in Philadel- 


a <p tion prepared b 
phia, North America, who call themselves I*riends, pi. oF 


an duthorized Notary 
Dear Frienps.\—We wil, in a few words, briefly 
state to you our condition, particularly as it appears 
to us that you are but litte aequa: nied with our cir- 
cumstances ; we cannot, however, doubt the fact, as 
we were several years ago unexpectedly favored with 
several letters and pamphlets, from the Socie ty al 
Friedensthaal, near Pyrmont, one of which contains 
an abridged accountof the prine ipte s of your Society. 
Previous to this, we were of opinion that we were 
alone in the world subjected to this fate, the fate of 
being persecuted by every one, for, (as we appre- 
hend) some great design or purpwse; we learn from | 
this pamphlet, however, that you were also =e 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


pare itourselves and to present it to the King of 
Wirtemberg ; wherein we solicited his permission to 


ciples. During this period some of our richest mem- 
bers sold their land and habitations, in order to meet 
the first payment, which was 13,000 guilders. 
ter the purchase, the land was transferred to the So- 
ciety. Afier the lapse of three months, we received 


ing an order to leave the property in eight days, or 
conform to the custom: iry civil regulations, especially 
to acknowedge the King with the title of Majesty,” 

This appeared to us as the saying “ All these things 
will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.”” Again we composed another supplication, o1 
memorial, and presented it directly to the King, en- 
treating him for a longer time to withdraw there 
were already from fourteen to sixteen families settled 
on, and cultivating the land,) and until we could at 
least recover through negociation, the mone y already 
paid. Now the prince of darkness undoubiedly pre 

sumed to gain his end by the opportunity, you 
will easily comprehend. We had 
back, torn in pieces, with a negative answer, and this 
information, “thata petition composed in like man- 
and we were 


in the beginning, to severe trials and persecutions. such 
as we have suflered now thirteen years. During our 
oppressions, our meinbers increased : notwithstanding 
there have always been from fifty to sixty of us in pri- 
sons,and in houses of correction or chastisement, and 
yet these unprovoked persecutions have been contin- 
ued while we have never refused to pay our share of 
the legal contributions and taxes, 

Having now through repentance (the true way) | 
attained to the light of Grace, and having thereby 
been favored to discover the general deceit of what is 
improperly « alle d Christianity : and having seen the 
necessity in oberience to the dictates of this true light} 
the necessity of forsaking all existing forms and cere- | ner, would no more be received from us; 
monies, both civil and ecclesiastical, we not only for- peremptorily ordered to retire and abandon 


as 


as 


our petition sent 


sel- 


our 


sook them, but were constrained in sincerity to eadea- | tlement; which we obeyed with vo incousiderable 
vour to persuade ourdeceived neighbors to abandon the | loss, as Vou mav readily Suppose | most of us re- 
absurdities of their corrupting system, and lu convint -e | turning to our former abodes. "I'he Soci tv now 


them of the doctrine ef Christ and the A posilos . | took up the resolution of emigrating from this land 
All the world’s marks of reverence and respect to-| where injustice has risen to its highest degree. As 
wards men were rejected by us; and we adopted “ al atatnaiahe 
the language of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


anda half sinee u 
anda hail since the 


to 


2 yeal 
of Wirtemberg have been restored 


lit is now about 


the privilege 


regarding it as sinful to converse with any person | of leaving the country. We endeavoured to obtain 
whatever otherwise than in the plain language of thou; | permission jointly to emigrate to North America.— 
and the uncovering the head a mark of respect | As well as we are yetable to ascertain, it appear 


and reverence before a mortal, was by us considered 
as idolatrous and sinful; while we became convinced 
that by these exaltatious men pre cipitate one another 
into eternal ruin. By thus pursuing our duty, we 
sncurred the most dreadful abuses, and were subjec- 


We also led 


that the ene my isemployed in again throwing new 
similar to those at the purchase 
it 
Lord our God, 


When weshall 


obstacles in the way, 
‘ofthe manor: 
rely aa on the 
eute all his purposes, 


not our dotne 
le to CXe- 


as Is we 


however, 
who is ab 
he permitied 


ted to cruel persecutions. were tO | to come tovether as it isout hope, we expect to com. | 
withdraw our children from the schools, where they | municate farther to you on the subject 
sustained bur from the company and conve rsation } N. RB. It is but few davs since we received from 
of bad school-fellows, with the determination of giv-! the meeting at London. a book entitled « Barclav’s 
ing them private education at home under pa-! Apology” whieh, while unexpected, heartily eboined 
"ent: nist CPCLIO! =! St ral ras . “ti > - ° ne 7 ‘ | : 
rental Insp © ion. Chis again Was produ tive of ad Ss. We think. if God be willine, to visit those at 
ditional suffering, and eaused painful separations :} London. as well as those at Pyrmont. We salute 
for the most of our children were torn from_ us, and | voy all heartily 
put into the orphans’ Louse, where they were by or- | Your friends on behalf of the Society, 

> * the ( ‘Neen sintaine « 1e »yY NeNnse oe 
det of the government, maintained at the expense | GotTrrkieD BANznar. 
of their parents ; and this still continues to be the | P. S. Total of our number, two hundre dp rsons, 
case. :. 1 Ss | Ludwigsburg the Sth ot mover 4&6 

As we found ourselves continually seattered and | 
aisperses dd, ¢ p hally those of us who retained our | The importance and utility ol the dutv referred to 
ersonal liberty. we long cherishe la desire to gather P : 
lee wy, Ma set 5 in the following communication, are so obvious, and 


ourselves and live together. ‘There at length appeared : tas 
the viewsol our corres ponat ntso fully accord with our 


a favorable star to artse for us;—a_ manor belonging 
. ‘ . ’ ‘ > . 4 . le . " bh “Amar . 
to a certain Count named Jager, who being unable | own, that we gladly avail ourselves of his remarks, 
longer to retain it, was to be sold; our Society en- hoping that they will claim from our rea lers, the at- 
“rial , ‘ alin? rohace if at > ‘ } . ee . : 
tertained an ine lin ition to purchase it, that we might ‘ention and consideration which they so justly merit. 
collect and settle in a body, as above mentioned: in| +p a ' 
‘ . |The course of action which he recommends would 
which we were encouraged by people of all parties, | : é 
especial! y by those be longing to the Regenev. We| undoubtedly be prod ictive, in many instances, of 
proceede “d with courage towards the accomp ‘lishment | the most beneficial results, ‘The amount of good 


of our purpose, and they exhibited great compassion | that may be accomplished in this quiet and unosten- 


for us. We w il give a short detail of the affair. | | tatious manner is almast inealeulable ; and we know 
The manor wlith contained about 1400 acres of 7 ‘ id 

eas : notin what way the older and more experiencec 
land, and the buil lings chiefly of wood, were pur-| "0° '" . 7 | 


members of our society can give stronger evidenee of | 


chased (hoping that our Society, through the help of 
their concern for the preservation of the young who | 


God would maintain itself,) for 78,000 “guilders, (say | 
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not permit sue h a transfer Without a fortial supplica- | 
Public ; as | 
none would atte mpt to write it agree rable to our opine | 
ion and style, we were ultimate ly compelled to pre-| 


hold and se ttle on the land, conformable to our pring | 
Af- | 


a very untavorable resolution from the King, contain- | 
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are approaching, or w ho have. as it were, just step 


ped into “ the enchanted circle,” than by the mode 


of proceeding here suggested. 


For the Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


Numerous are the temptations to depart from the 
' path of Christian rectiiude, which on all sides beset 
the youth of our populous cities. Children bred and 
‘educated in these places, who are blessed with faith- 
‘ful and exemplary parents, may in a measure es- 
cape the enticements of city life, Their incessant 
exposure may promptto the exercise of watchfulness 
and eare, and to the extending of frequent and sea- 
sonable advice. But youth who have spent their in- 
fant years in the bosom of a rural home, and then 
resort to the city to aequire a knowledge of some 
trade or profession, are peculiarly liable to be drawn 
into the meshes that are laid for the innocent and un- 
Many a.worthy lad has departed from his 
parents’ house, full of resolve to maintain his ground 
against the insidious attacks of the thousand objects 
that allure from the * citadel of safety.” But alas! 
how often has he become a victim to their potent 
influence. 

It appears to me there is an important and respon- 
sible obligation devolving upon Friends who belong 
to extend to this class of our 


wary. 


lo city meetings, young 
members especial regard and attention,—a duty which 
has certainly been too much neglected. A true 
brotherly feeling towards these would lead us to 


seek them out, and adopt means to introduce them 
into social circles of congenial sentiments and habits— 


lave frequent intercourse with them, and extend 


scasonable advice and counsel. A few kind words 
or an oceasional notice, in the commencement of 
their diverging career, would have saved many a 


young man from degradation, and preserved to so- 
and valuable member. 


ciety a faithtul 

| might enumerate many circumstances which 
have fallen under my obsérvation in order to illustrate 
the importance of such a course; but as it will no 


doubt, be apparent to every one, I deem it unnecessa- 
minds lriends 
dutv in this 


A. Z. 


wish to refresh the 
concerning their 


I mere i\ 
few 


ry. 
with 
matter. 


al Hints 


FLATTERY. 

of vanity it will found that 
be shared among more than it 
All who exalt trifles hy immode- 


1s be 


tance 


it to 


emulation 
considered 
of the 
yromote 


il not 


100 


, Or mstigqne me edless id- 


to be 


hy ins 


ents, are ay pervertors 
and 
and vir- 
unwary 


upon 


world; 


happine SS 


of reason, ane corrul ters since 


every man is obliged to | 
; {\ 


ine to mislead 


\ 


hould be ¢ 


minds, by appearing to set hivh a udu 
S ' } = = ‘ 
Wil h ho reai CXe ellen Is cone 


d by the 


) 
«ths 


were designs 
world, for our 
for lights and 


numerous com 


at men, doubtless, 
of 
ind politieal planets ; 

the 


precepts 
i 


vise fy er the religious, m 


to 


directions 
st . 
wilecil 
examples ; and 
who have 
and 


share. 


of pany ol 
in 
well paid for 
| service of their fellow ere 
the marrow and fat of the earth for 
But is it not a most unaccountable folly that men 
should be proud of the providences that should hum- 
them ? think the better of themselves, in- 
stead of him who raised them so much above the 
level: or of being so in their lives, in return for his 


extraordinary favors ? 


lower ranks 


kind, both and 


own 


they their pains Loo, 


are 
i 


‘lures, 


their 


thie honor ali 


; 


hle or 


Inquire often, but judge rarely, and thou wilt not 
often be mistaken. 
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For the Intelligentet. 
THE MARQUIS DE RENTY. 


Pure and undefiled religion has never been con- 
fined to the narrow boundaries of sect, nor to a cer- | 
tain period of the world ; 
good works, in all ages, verifying the truth of 
apostolic testimony, that * God is no 
persons ; ‘very nation he that feareth 
and worketh itetniialaeiiahe is accepted with him.”’— 
And although the virtuous and meritorious lives 
these cannot impart righteousness unto others, yet 
revival their faithful labors in works 
tian charity and benevolence, may serve 


but in 


a 
of 


are striving to walk in the same path and who are 
surrounded by an equally extensive field of labor.— 
With this view, the following interesting accountof a 
French nobleman is selected—his religion was not 
theoretical or speculative in its character, but of that 
practical nature, that fed the hungry, clothed the na- 


ked, visited the sick and promoted the peaceful reign | 


Chris- 
R. J. 


of the Messiah’s kingdom upon the earth. 
tian reader, go thou and do likewise. 


“The Marquis De Renty, descended from one of 
Artois, was the only sonof 
Berry in Lower Norman- | 


the most noble houses of 
Charles De Renty, born at 
dy, in 1611. About seventeen 
Acade Iny 
tics. Tor egy ie slighted all sorts of diversions 
till he understood them perfectly. Ile composed 
some books thereon. 

About this time being presented with Thomas i 
Kempis on the Imitation of Christ, he read it; which 
he had no sooner done, than he felt new thoughts and 


years of age, at an 


affections, and resolved seriously to pursue the one | 


the working out his salvation. And 
so esteemed that book, that he alwavs 


thing needful, 
ever after he 


carried it about him, and made use of it on all ocea- | 


sions. 


At the age of twenty-two years, he married Eliza- | 


beth De Balsac, daughter of the Count of Graville, 
by whom he had five children. At twenty-seven 
years of age he withdrew from Court, renounced all 
Visits of pure comp lime nt, and all unnecessary em- 
ployments, to give himself up to those which might 
glorify God and help his neighbour. He despised 
all that the world could give, all its 
goods, pleasures, honors, dignities; counted all 
allurements as dross, trampled under foot all its glo- 
ries. 

He usually rose at five in 
of the night — in prayer: 
every evening 
children te engage them dee ply in the fear of God, 
to convince them that the customs and m: Sia of 
the world were utterly irreconcileable to the gospel 
of Christ. 

In a letter toa lady he writes, « We must live 
the world as not living in it, possess it as not posses- 
ing it, drive away from our minds, our houses, gar- 
dens and groves; not that we should demolish our 
walks, or let our gardens run into a wilderness. The 
ruins | spea must be of the vain images in our 
own minds, and not executed on 
not on the orderly and beautiful works of industry : 
we must wse this world as not A Chris- 
tian does himself great wrong, if he entertains in his 
own heart any other inclinations than those of 


or promise ; 


the morning, after part 
assembled his’ family 


k of 
things insensible, 
a) : . 

abusing it. 


Jesus 
Christ, who saw the world without destroying it, bu 
withal, wit! saving to it,”’ ; 

“It is to bring us to this spirit that God permits 
us to meet with so many pains and in the 
world; aman set thorns in a way to make 
men take another. God in all these 

viz: that those who are his should be vet 
more his, and despise more and more all that is vl! 
the world.” 

a | before he, 
great merey in freeing me from the love of the things 
of this world, ‘his order did not oblige me 
to do otherwise, I ant quit all thatI have 
poor little ant hill, (the world,) is of small 
pared with immortality. The more of riches fall to 
me, the more I discover my danger therein. My 
heart is strongly inclined to follow him who 
more poor and depressed than all his followers.” 


lout el 
troubles 
as when 
has his ends 
contrarieties, 


ac knowledge God,—says —h)is 
so that, 1 
; this 
value com- 


but has been exemplified in | 
the lives of individuals, eminent for their piety and | 
f the | 
respecter of 
him | 
of 
f Chris- 
as a way-| 
mark to stimulate to love and good works, some who | 


t Paris, he applied himself to mathema- | 


i neighbour ! 
ling wholly ¢ 


» prayers, took a special care of his | 


in | 


; ment, 


Was | 


that it seemed to have no bounds, Thy command- | 
ment—says David—is exceeding broad. Ps. exix 
96. The same dimensions had his charity, embrac- 
ing friends and foes, goo’! and bad, speaking g as far 
as he could with truth, well of all, doing good to all, 
and ill to none. ‘There was not any conside rable 


great distance of it, wherein he had not a share. 
kept up correspondence throughout the whole 
kingdom concerning works of benevolence, receiving 


a 


letters from various parts, desiring his advice in dif- | 
ficulties that occurred, in the erecting or perfecting 


| without 


good of a public nature done at Paris, or within a| 


Hi 


a and, when he found it expedient for them, 

e used all means for their liberation. ‘There was 
in Lower Normandy aman who had been a prisoner 
for several years, anc | though innocent was 1n great 
extremity. Many had endeavoured his release, but 
: ‘because of a powerlul adversary. 
d to De Renty, he wrote 
business wight be re- 


success, 
The matter being commende 


to his adversary, otlering, if the 


‘fered to him, to take a journey into Normandy imme- 


hospitals and fraternities, of virtuous persons asso- | 


ciating together for the better applying themselves to 
their own, and others’ advancement, and them anag- 
‘ing of all good works. 

| From Caen one writes thus of him, “*M. De 
| Renty was our support and refuge in the execution 
of all our relating to the service of God, 
and the relief of the poor and distressed. Nor have 
we met with any since his death, to whom we could 
have the like recourse in the things of God,” 
other from Dijon, writes thus: We cannot but ac- 
| knowledge the great bgnefit this province has recelv- 
ied from M. De Renty, wherever he 
| wonde rfully advanced all works of piety. 
truly say his davs were filled with the 
God. Nordo we believe he lost one minute of time, | 
‘in which he did not either speak or act something for 
his service. ”’ 


sorts of 


designs, 


He applied himself to the necessities of the Eng- 
lish and Irish, the captives in Barbary and of the 
| missions in t Levant; great pains for the 
}support of hospitals ; labored much for the relief 
Gally-Slaves, and contributed much for the advance- 
ment of the affairs of New France in America.— 
He had a design 
facturers from the corruptions which had grown up 
in them,so that men might live upon them like 
Christians. ‘I'o qualify himself to be more exten- 
sively useful, he als ased himself to learn the meanest 
art, which might in any way be serviceable to his 
neighbours. 
him to a poor man, who got his living by making 
Ife there finished a basket which he 


he took 


wicker baskets. 


of 


ithen went to the 


| diately ° 


When he came to town he went directly to 
prisoner, and after an exhortation the 
seconded by his alins, be told the poor 
him to pray for a blessing 


the to 


prisone rs, 
mi in his design, e shorting 


| on his endeavours, and to rest in hope that by some 


means or other, he should shorily be delivered. He 


others’ house, whence he returned 


'to the prisoner for informat ion on some difficulties 


jhe went 


An-} 


came he has | 
We may | 
fullness of 


| principle parts 


eral 
| up most sorts of 


the due information, 


that occurred ; having received 
back to the other. with whom he came to 
such an agreement, that this poor man after much 
mise ry, during nine years ere nt, was at 
length set at liberty. He then persuaded him to go 
and see his adversary, whom he now found as tract- 
able and friendly as before he had been severe and 
cruel. 

In the year 1641, he le arned to let blood and sev- 
parts of surgery. also the manner of making 
yediclies: and he consulted with 
the physicians, in ‘aie he was instructed in the 
of the art of physic. W he never he 
he had with him a surgeon’s box, and 
the cure most 

with dexterity 


went abroad, 
powders for 
which he used 


ordinary diseases, 


and prude nee, never 


of 


advancing beyond his knowledge; in his visits to the 


(); ,. . , ; ), vie » . € TIE } j 
ie di ty in | aris he took ir fri¢ nd Ww ith i gence, sweetness, and re spec 52 dispe nsing with oth- 


beds, helping them to bed, making their fire, 
also to purge all trades and manu- | 


sic k, he never shunne | any se rvic e nece ssary for 
them, and in his power to perform, as making their 
setting 
in order their little household stuff; hoping thereby 
to win upon their affections, and draw them to God 
with more facility. In every family he took an ap- 
portunity to inquire whe ther God was served there ; 
and whether any quarrels or difference were among 


them, which he took notiee of with incredible dili- 


-er business that he might have time to hear all their 


had begun a few days before, with the design, as soon | 


as he had learned it, to teach some poor people in the 
country to make them,in order to help them get their 
living. Hethen left the basket with the poor man 
anda piece of money for iim. Indeed, he 
the good of his 


teaching | 
things for 
words 


condescended to do all 


all his thoughts, and actions be- 
ist in the mould of charity : which made 
‘* Methinks all ehari- 
1 notable to express, with what ardour, 
rewed in the Divine life 
all mankind.’— 
many charities at his own house, he 
ral relief allthe Paris and the ad- 
parts ; tied himself to understand their 
wants, studied ways of redress and pursued them.— 
What he could not Mish himself, he commend- 
ed them, begged for them, 
boneht them: labored to establish 
settled for men that 
WV when he present 


him say one day, 
ty, and [an 
and expansion my heart is ret 
of my Saviour, 
Besides 
the venc 
| jacent 


my soul is 


burning in love to 
sought 
of poor in 


apy 


accom | 
for 

for 

living 


to others, spake 
necessaries 
courses of and women, 
al 


road, maintained them at his own 


—and could not 
hem al 


ere destitute 
provide for t 
until he 


house e could. 


In all his visits 


he 


to t} after 
»examined in particul 


hilvon 


1e poor ag poneras survey 

, as well their 
in 
r pas- 


of their wants, 


spiritua tilas bo -essilies 


ar 
thre 


re? 


° rue 


inclin 
-what vie 


first puadee 


their ill habits— 
in them, ; vhat 


a .10 ae their lions, 


sions, lominant 
that 


reine- 


ere | 


were their chief infirmities ; 
fit 


true 


ee 
likea pruden ivsician, he mig! 


and teach the 
their poverty. As to tl 
considered I s-apac 
of each, L* 
tools or mat 
‘These he 


pply 


lia . ' , . 
dies, in how to make the use of 


ieir temporal necessities, he 


itv, ind 


ustry, trade, or employ- 

‘n he considered what 

rials were necess ary to set the ‘m to work. 
provided, ile the 

two or three days, and provided work not only 

but their wives and children. 


or tradesm 


n wave them provisions 
for 
for themselves, also for 
Afterwards 
bestowed and took orders for 


coming to them from 


in alms upon others, 


the quick sale of the rest: 


them to take pains. ‘'o these, we may add his 


a virtuousand christian manner 


arm one who had 


| there is no reason, w! 
he boughtsome of their work which he! 


complaints. 

Neither did he only visit the sick, but they sought 
him, and would find him out wheresoever he came, 
if they were able to goal The sick, the lame, 
the weak, and otherwise vked to him from 
all quarters: he might seen encompassed 
with them,some requesting his medicine, some his 
alms, some his counsel. Ile treated all like a true 
disciple of his great Master, with the like diffusive 
charity, and stood in the midst of them with the like 


ro id. 
infirm, fl 
often he 


AC 


goodness and patience, endeavouring to do good and 
His charity extended to the 
care of those diseases which nature cannot behold 
without horror and Du stay at 
Dijon, he was informed of a woman, who was in a 
ihat none would come near 


lode 


a 


minister comfort to all. 


aversion. ing his 
deplorable condition, so 
her, and the family where she 
turn her out of doors. tle went immediately to the 
house, persuaded them to keep her there, and hired 
a woman to attend her; then he provided proper phy- 
and nourishment, which he ught her with his 
own hands; in the mean time reading to her every 
day, instructing and comforting her; by this means he 
at im the jaws of 
cl st of her life in 
verformed what 
any 
hen his pay- 
la- 
de- 
working 
Many 
nt places, and 
a true zeal tor 
| success, To 
difficul- 
‘+ [ am sen- 


ras r j r 
d was going to 


7 i 
sic pro 


length, not only retrieved her fr 


sath, but induced her to spend ther 
if 


he possible could in his own per sparing 


pains nor loosing one moment. 


er fell short, he engaged others : ‘es he 
hored as in him lay, to induce su ch 


sired to follow Christ, 
out their own and their netghbours’ salvation. 


tablished in diffe: 
by 


as much 
in 


to unite tovether 


such societies he es 


their endeavours being animated 


God, were blessed with unexpecte 
thus engaged avainst the 
ties he met with, he wrote to him thus: 
sible of the present storms that you encure, though 
ly men sh yuld alarm vou thus, 


seeing they have no cause of reproach from your de- 


| sign, nor have youdone any thing r ag rinst the gospel; 
! | yet I do not w onder at these crosses. 
time to time to see if all went well, and encourage | 


’'Tis sufficient 
to know that you desire to follow Jesus Christ, 
therefore you must reckon contradiction to be your 


‘yy ° ° . “ ‘ 
lhe charity of this man of God was so enlarged, | charity to prisoners whom he visited, comforted and | portion in the days of your flesh—only be firm in 

















your confidence in th 
storms to trouble you or obscure the light, which 
hath moved to, and upheld you in this business. 

A lady who had leftmuch to pious uses, made him 


her executor; being informed her friends, men of 


eminent power, were much displeased he replied, 
«] never moved her to bestow any of her estate in 
this way, but since her piety has prompted her to it, 
[ shall not be dismayed with any power that op- 
poses it. My ecare is to perform her will and for 
other things I take no thought.” 

One day he visited a person who, for groundless 
suspicion, had cruelly used his wife ; who, under- 
standing his business, entertained him very coarsely, 
giving him much opprobrious language, lifting his 
hands to strike him, and offering to put him out of 
doors. De Renty replied not one word, but after 
some time, drew near again, embraced him and ac- 
costed him with such soft language, that he was per- 
suaded at length, to he fully reconciled to his wife; 
insomuch that he afterwards lived and died a good 


Christian. 
To be continued, 





From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
MAN ON THE EARTH. 

On the Terrestrial Arrangements connected with 
the Appearance of Manon the Earth: being 
the substance of a Lecture delivered by Prof. 
Custav Biscuor of Bonn, at Boon. 


1. COAL AND SOIL. 


CoaL. 
higher the temperature of the sea and of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. ‘I'he southern seas are, there- 
fore, much more productive of vapors than those 
situated farther to the north. Moreover during the 
earliest geological periods, when the amount of 
heat diffused over the earth was comparatively grea- 
ter than at present, the quantity of atmospheric mois- 
ture must have been much more considerable. 

We have in one of our former lectures, pointed 
out the surprising grandeur and luxuriance which 
characterized the vegetation that was destined to 
furnish the materials for the formation of our 
immense beds of coal. Whence comes this luxuri- 
ant growth of plants? Because the two main con- 
ditions of vegetable life, heat and moisture, were 
then much more copiously ciffused than they are at 
present. 

It has also been observed in one 
lectures, that the ocean covered a much larger space 
ages ago; and that extensive countries now raised 
above the sea, were then but inconsiderable islands, | 
The ocean yielded a greater amount of vapors, not | 
onlv because it was warmer, but because it presented 
a larger surface. ‘These, then, were the principle | 
causes active in the production of a very great early | 

} 
| 


} 


4 


vegetation. It has been incontestably proved, that at | 
one time the whole earth, with the exception of a| 
few islands, must have been covered by the waters | 
of the ocean. We shall here make a few remarks 
on this subject. If, for instance, our Rhine province 
had formerly possessed the same extent of surface as 


at present, we would feel completely at a loss to ac-/| 
count for the fact, that the coal strata are so irregular- 
ly distributed over the country. 

' The same causes which, in the vicinity of Saar- 
briicken. of Eshweiler, and of Aachen, gave rise to 
9 luxuriant vegetation, and which influenced the for- 


mation of such extensive beds of coal, must have been 


in operation all over the other districts of the Rhine | 
province. Instead of this, the coal has been deposi- | 
ted in isolated basins, analogous to the manner in 
which islands are grouped together. Some of these | 
coal beds are however, of considerable dimensions ; 
witness, for instance, the enormous coal beds in Eng- 
land and Scotland, which prove such a blessing to 
these two countries, and which lead us to infer, that 
during the period of luxuriant vegetation, Great Bri- 
tain had nearly attained to its present size. 

Another component element of our atmosphere, 
viz., carbonic acid gas, formerly in large quantities, 
and which constitute a chief portion of the nourish- 
ment of plants, in conjunction with heat and mois- 
ture, acted a prominent part in the production of a 
vegetation remarkable for its luxuriance. 

On examining more closely, we cannot but per- 
ceive the admirable order displayed, in all the ar- 


e Lord, and suffer not these 


Evaporation goes on the more rapidly the | 


of our former | 


| 


\is very simple. 


| rensonine. 


‘to be either carnivorous or herbivorous. 


mosphere, the carbonic acid gas,so indispensable to the 
growth of plants, is prejudicial to animal life; for an 
atmosphere containing more than 8 per cent. of this 


}excepted. It kills, because it arrests the progress of 
|breathing. Nevertheless theelements of which itis 
composed are necessary to the sustenance of human 
life. Notasingle animal has been gifted by nature 
| with the faculty of digesting these elements when 
presented under this particular form. Vegetation 
was destined to inter-mediate between unorganised 
| nature and the animal world. 
issued from the hand of the Creator; immense 
quantities of carbonic acid gas were disengaged from 
| its bowels. ‘This gas was decomposed by plants, 
| the second wonder of the creation; and food was 
| thus provided for animals, the third wonder of the 
| creation, 
| For what reason was it that warm-blooded ani- 
| mals did not make their appearance when such enor- 
mous quantities of food lay ready for consumption ? 
Because the colossal vegetables were destined to pu- 


rify tne atmosphere, and to reduce the earbonie acid | 


igasto acer‘ain minimum. (The average proportion 
| in which it occurs in our present atmosphere is near- 
‘ly one in 2000 parts.) But they were also destined 
The 

ie 


7 to furnish the materials for fuel and commerce. 
/next period brought to light the various species of 
| monstrous reptiles; the gigantic lizards, and others. 
All the conditions necessary to the growth and propa- 
gation of these monsters were then in existence ; 
abundance of food and an excess of heat and mois- 
ture. ‘The atmosphere at that time—in a state of 
much greater impurity than it is at present—could 
have no effect on these reptiles, accustomed as they 
were to breathe the foul air of swamps and marshes. 
It was for the exclusive benefit of mankind, that 
these early vegetables were converted into dead mat- 
ter, so as to furnish the materials for coal. We are 
always in the habit of considering the material world 
|created for no other object than that of ministering 
to our own immediate wants and pleasures. We 
fancy ourselves the lords of the whole creation ; and 
‘it is, therefore, natufal to ask for what purpose was 
'it thatsuch a vast number of animals were first cre- 
ated ; and these again destroyed—what part in the 
great drama of life was to be performed by those 
llarge reptiles? We might answer with a verse from 
Ecclesiastes, (i, 4,) * One generation passeth away, 
| and another generation cometh ; but the earth abideth 
Let us, however, be more explicit on this 


| 


| 


forever.” 
subject. 
In the first place, let us put the question in gener- 
alterms. Why have millions and millions of ani- | 
mals been doomed to live and to die before man 





The Brahmins live exclusively on 
vegetable diet. This proves that we can exist with- | 
out the flesh of animals. ‘There are many among 
us who, in imitation of monastie discipline, abstain 
altogether from animal food. We might thus be in- | 
duced to believe that human existence is independent 

It is easy to expose the fallacy of this 
We assert that those who feed u 
vegetables only, belong, nevertheless, to the class of | 
carnivorous animals. ‘This looks very paradoxical, | 
but still it true. We may, indeed, live on mere 
vegetable diet, provided that the plants have grown 
on a soil manured with the dung of animals ; but 


of animals. 
pon 


is 


'the dung of animals implies the existence of these 


Animals were, therefore, of necessity the 
Animals are gatd 
We may, | 


latter. 
precursors of the human race. 


with equal justice, express ourselves in this manner; 
every animal is both herbivorous and carnivorous.— 
Our horses and our eatile are classed among the her- 
hivorous animals, but their food is produced on a} 
soil fertilized by the dung of animals. 

Although we are not in the habit of manuring 
our pasture lands, it is to prove that the growth of 
the grass depends entirely on the presence of ani- 


e 
i 


mal manure, which, if not actually mixed with the! country. 


soil, is carried to the plants by the atmosphere. 
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gas proves fatal to every animal, our own species not | 


An unorganised world | 





rangements of nature. ‘This very element of our at- | attention to the fact, that when plants of whatever 


| description, are made to pass into a state of putrefac- 
tion by keeping them immersed in water, a crowd of 
animalcule—the so-called Infusoria—is then brought 
to view by the microscope. ‘The same mysterious 
laws, which cause animals to spring up under our 
| Own eyes, were jikewise in operation at the period 
when the earliest race of animals was called into be- 
ing. With the infusoria the first link of the great 
chain is given, connecting one generation with an- 
other, until it closes with our own species, the last 
and most perfect of created animals. 


A!l that is reauired are infusoria—dating their birth 





j . . . . “ 
| to obtain a series of carnivorous animals, 


from the putrefaction of vegetable matter—in order 


The mo- 
ment that plants began to deeay, and to give rise to 








sively of bitumen. 
|eould make his appearance on earth? “Nhe answer | : 


\ strata, formed at a time 


|formed by these strata. 


| amounts to the tenth part of the weight. 


| 


infusoria, which, m their turn fell a prey to other 
small animals—for instance, to the mollusea, which 
again became the food of a larger species, &c.—they 
became part of the food of the monstrous reptiles, 
the most voracious of the then existing animals; that 
moment organization had taken a new direction— 
Ages ago, when by far the greater portion of vegeta- 
bles was converted into dead matter for the formation 
of coal, there was but little left for the food of mol- 
luscous and other small animals. ‘lhe converse ap- 
pears to have taken place at a later period. The red 
and variegated sandstone formations, and the groups 
of oolites, where those monstrous reptiles are still 


‘found in a fossil state, is indeed productive of coal, 


but the beds are very thin and few in number. On 
the other hand, the remains of animals are copiously 
disseminated throughout the whole mass of the rocks 


| Just mentioned, ‘These remains, the result of decay- 


ed animal and vegetable substances, and of very 
common occurrence in the various kinds of sand- 
stone, are all comprised under the term Bitumen.— 
Accordingly, we read in geological works of bitu- 
minous slate, of bituminous limestone, &c. In the 
copper slate, which is a formation very widely dis- 


| tributed, and where the working of mines proves to 
| be a lucrative business—as, for example, at Stadzber- 
igen, in the province of Westphalia—the bitumen 


This slate 
abounds with the impressions of fish, from the sub- 
stance of which the bitumen has for the most part 
been derived. ‘The contorted position frequently in- 
dicated by these impressions intimates a violent and 
sudden death of the animal; and their complete pre- 
servation proves, that, soon afier death, the fish were 
imbedded in a mass of finely divided mud, 

In a sinvlar manner, the coloring principle of the 
most esteemed species of marble, embracing the 


| spotted and striped varieties, as also those of a vel- 


low, red, brown, or blackish color, eonsist exclu- 
Hence it happens that all these 
burn completely white—the bitumen is de- 
stroyed, and the white limestone remains. ‘The 
drawing slate (black ehalk) used by artists is likewise 
indebted tobitumen for the blackness of its color. 
‘The manner in which animal are 
transformed into bitumen is very plainly illustrated 
by the ammonites—a genus of shell abounding in the 


species 


substances 


Among the vast number of ammonities 
had to examine 
several where the large external chamber forming the 
abode of the animal is found half empty. ‘The crea- 
ture in far 
possible, retreated into this part of the shell, so as 
to prevent mud from ‘The matter 
which the other divisions of latter 
chamber is, owing to the decay of the animal, highly 
bituminous, ae 

SOIL. 


lias formation. 


found in the lias we have oceasion 


its death struevle seems to have. as as 


the entering. 


occupies this 


A 


the mountain 
when billions 


If we now consider, that al 
of animals 


might easily be buried in their substance, are filled 


| with their remains, we may justly regard these strata 


as the large cemetries or bury inc-erounds of antiqui- 
ty, if we be allowed to use such an expression,— 
The greater portion of the crust of our globe is 
Let us, for instance, exam- 
ine the mountains of Switzerland and o our own 
In the Jura mountains of Switzerland, the 
strata rise to a height of from 4000 to 5000 feet 


As it is very evident that the world of animals has| above the sea; they continue their course through 
emanated from that of vegetables, it follows that the | Swabia and a part of Bavaria, as far as Saxe-Co- 
first race of animals inhabiting our earth were purely | burg, reiippearing in the north of Germany between 
herbivorous. It would, however, be difficult to point) the Weser and the Hartz mountains. Similar strata 


out the exact species. I merely wish to draw your 


| 


are found in Swabia andthe northern parts of Cer- 






















































































































































































many, and amongst them the red sandstone formations 
oecur in considerable masses. 

Suppose the surface of all these stratato be de- 
composed hy the action of the atmosphere, and to be 
converted into earth, what will be the result? We| 


obtain a mould or soil impregn: ated with primordi: all 


manure, All those animal and vegetable substances | 
which have been imbedded in these mountain. strata | 
during the period of their formation, are there still | 
existing, in a mineralized condition, under the form | 
of bitumen; for not a particle of matter can be lost. 
Since the creation there has not been lost one single | 
grain of sand, nor one single drop of water. ‘There 
is only motion in a circle, one metamorphosis suc: | 
ceeding another. It follows, therefore, that all those | 
mountain strata, whieh abound with the remains of} 
animals and vegetables, furnish a species of rich soil. 
Plants and fruit trees thrive and give nourishment to 
man anid beasts, at the expense of these remains and 
of this primordial manure. We return to the fie lds, | 
through the medium of manure, what we gather from 
them at the various seasons. Again a motion ina 
circle, 

Nature, in order to distribute the fertile mould over 
the country, and to carry it even to the lower pli LIN | 
and sandy ‘deserts, has raised into a vertical position | 
the strata so often alluded to, and which were origi-| 
nally deposited at the bottom of the sea. 


They have been raised to heights exceeding 10,- 
000 and 12,000 feet. 1 shall here advert to one par- 
ticular mountain. Six years ago, as I was ascending 
the Faulhorn, which 
Canton Berne, and rises about 8,200 feet 
level of the sea, 1 inquired of my guide concerning 


situatedinthe highlands of 
above the 


Is 


the origin of the name given to that mountain. Hts 
answer was, because the rocks of which it is com- 


posed are more apt to rot than any others in Switz- 
erland, heeause 
stones cannot undergo the process of rotting. [ under- 
however, what he meant to say; and I be- 

came soon enlightened on the subject by oecular in- 
spection. ‘The mountain is formed of 
slate of a blackish color, which is easily decompos- | 
ed by the action of the atmosphere. ‘The water in- | 
sinuates itself between the lamina, and expanding | 
when in the act of freezing, tears the rocks 
der; so that, on the commencement of thaw, 
m of stone are seen to roll down into the 
leys below, where they break to pieces, are decom- 
finally dissolved into a mould of a deep 
On lifting up stones of the size of my 


This was not correctly expressed ; 


stood, 


a species of 


ASSUN- 


large 
aSSCS val- 
posed, and 


black color. 


fist,or larger, they appeared so softto the touch, that 
I could easily reduce them to powder between my | 
fingers. "Towards the end of August, I spent a few 


days on the top of this mountain, (the highest in | 
Switzerland, where the traveller can be accommoadas | 
ted with lodgings,) with the view making experi- | 
ments. lt my objects to observe the 
temperature of the ground in altitude. 
hi: dl Vv ¢ xpec ted to accomplish this, as It was neces- 
to lix the thermometer in the ground to the 


depth of nearly a thing auite impracticable 


of 
Was one of 
such an 
sary 


one toot, 


on heights consisting of solid rock. ‘To my aston- 
ishment, on removing the snow, I could, with the 
sreatest ease, penetrate the ground to the depth of 
several feet, where | discovered a mould so riehland 
of a color so intensely blaek, that | would think my- 
self fortunate to have some of itin my garden.— 
There.on the borders of eternal snow, we might reat 


the most delicate carden plants, were it but possible 





to provide them with the necessary quantity 

of heat. This valuable humus was. evidently 

derived from the decomposition of the strata of the 

limestone rock, of which the Faulhorn chiefly econ-!| 
SIsts, 

The mountain-torrents, when swelled bv a con- 
tinuation of rain, or by the melting of snow, earry 
this fertile mould from the mountain to the lowlands, 
The Bergelbach, one of the largest, is charged to 
such a degree, with this finely divided earth, that the 
water has nssumeda deep hlack eolor, and that it 
communicates this tint to another cl ¢ er stream, core 
what the size of our Seige, which on that account, 
has received the name of the Black Liitehine. 

The productive powers of this mo ld are displav- 


ed to advant: we on taking the rather dangerous route 
a celebrated Wa- 


Brience. As 


from the Faulhorn to the Giesshach, 
ter-fall in the vicinity of the Lake of 


g00n aS we pass into the region of forests, we en- 


counter the : most t luxuriant vegetation, not surpassed | 





‘if by the accumulation of a fertile mould, 


by that of tropical countries. ‘The tallest fir-trees are | 


there crowded together, improving the soil by their | 


decay, and thereby clearing a space for the growth | 
of others. The traveller forces his wily with great 


difficulty through the shrubs, and across an ocean of 


the most delicious strawberries, raspberries, and bil- 
| berries, &e. 


have been transferred from this mountain alone, to | the moral instruction of the people. 
‘the lowlands, through the ageney of the mountain- ‘order to prove that the esta! lishenons of the new po- 


torrents! And this has been going on for centuries, 


and will continue for thousands of years, until, in the | to light, been the « 


course of time, the whole Colcasus, now at an al. | 


vation 0 
have entirely disappeared, 


Afier such reflections, we need no longer be aston- | crime. 
f the Rhine, for | ly, though slowly in that country,crime, stationary or 


ished at the fertility of the valley of 
which it is indebted to Switzerland. 
which, for 


thousands of years, has been floating down the | 
Rhine, entire countries, such as Holland, have, out 


| 
of large plains covered by the sand of the sea, been | 


and 
pro- 


converted into the most beautiful corn-fields 
pasture-lands ? Indeed the Dutch ought to 
nounce the name of Switzerland with the greatest 
respect, for Holland owes its existence altogether to 


Switzerland. 


My friend, Von Dechen, has informed us that the 


'waters of the Rhine rose forme ‘rly toa much higher 


level than at present. At that period, the river de- 
posited a species of earth of a yellowish-white co- 
lor, which bears the name of marl (in German, Zéss.) 

This earth mav be seen to the right of the public 
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years, had augmented in Scotland above thirty-six 
fold. During the same period population has advan- 
ced about 50 per cent., viz: from 1,800,000 to 3,660, 
000; so that in moral, staid, and religious Seotland, 
serious crime during the last forty years, has risen 
twenty-five times as fast as the number of the peo- 


yle.’’ 


| ‘This change for the worse, too, has taken place at 
What enormous quant ities of the most fruitful soil | the very time when unheard-of efforts were made for 


f 8200 teet above the level of the sea, shall | powerful system of police, 


What wonder, | 


The writer in 


lice force, has not by the crimes w hich it has brought 
‘ause of the apparent increase, re- 
lf Franee, and affirms that a 
and severe criminal 
| law, have the effect there, of checking and deterring 
* Population,’ he says, tis advaneing steadi- 


fers to the example Oo 


| de C lining ; and while the most powerful and efficient 


polie ein Europe only brings to lightabout 7000 se 


i 


‘the criminal tribunals, o 


road between Remagen and Sinzig, extending in| 
compact masses high on the neighbouring hills. It | 


occurs, moreover, on the road from Poppelsdorf to 
Typendorf. It is likewise a gift of Switzerland ; 
though many tributaries of the Rhine, rising in the 
Schwartzwald, Overwald, &c., come in for a certain 
share. ‘The vegetation between Remagen and Sin- 
zig proves it to be a mould possessing strong produc- 
live powers, though inferior to that of the Faulhorn 


}and other mountains of Switzerland, 


continued, 


To be 





| 
| England, 
equal. 


souls-— 


rious criminals annually out of 34,000,000 
that is, 1 in 6700—in Great Britain out of a popula- 
tion, including England and Scotland, 18,000,000 
in round numbers, there were in 1842 no less than 
34,800 persons charged with serious crimes before 
lin 514,—in other words, 
serious crime is fourteen times as prevalentin Great 
Britain as it is in France. 


of 


But the most remarkable part of hts statement, is 
thatin which he attempts to show that crime has not 
declined in proportion to the spread of edueation.— 
He affirms that the criminal returns of ao Bri- 
tain and Ireland, for the Jast twenty years, demon- 
strate that the educated criminals are to ia uneduca- 
ted as “twotoone.” InScotland the educated cri- 
minals are about four times the uneduc ‘ated ; in 

just double; in Ireland they are nearly 
Nay, what is still more remarkable, while 
the number of unedueated criminals, especially in 
Scotland, is yearly diminishing, that of educated ones 
is yearly increasing. In France, the criminal returns 
have for a long ume demonstrated that the amount of 
crime, in all the eighty-four departments of the mon- 
archy, is justin proportion to the number of educated 
persons whicheach contains; a fact the more remark- 


lable, as three-fifths of the whole inhabitants of the 


;country have receive 
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IpuCATION AND CrimME.—In our last number we 
alluded to some recent investigations on this interest- 


ing topic, and will continue the subject by laying be- 


fore our readers an extract from an article which ap- 
peared inthe Pennsyivania Inquirer and Courier, of 
the 20th of last month.—in which the Statistics re- 


ferred to are contained :— 


‘and Cireuit 
lenths are 


| Prussia, the most univers: lly edue: 


’ Of 
the criminals actually brought before the Courts of 
Assize, which correspond to the English Old Bailey 
Courts, it app: that four-sev- 
educated, and nihs destitute of 
any instruction; which gives r proportion of 
criminals to the educated than lue; 
as three fifths of the people are wholly uninstructed. 
But what is most marvellous of S the returns of 
ed country in Eu- 
young ise ni fore e d 


d no edueation whatever. 


irs ahout 
three-seve 
a oreate 


the une ited class, 


“ei where the duty of teae hing 8 
by law upon parents of every des ri] ition, and entire 
lonorance 1s entire ly unknown. the prop tion of erl- 


i 

minals to the entire population is TWELVE TIMES 
creater than in Franee, where education of any sort 
has only been imparted to two-fifths of the commu- 


** We a day or two since alluded to a discussion in | 
progress in some of the English journals, in relation | 
to the increase of crime, A se sof arucles upon 
the subject has been commenced in Blackwood's 
NMagaz The first nunber, which Is now before 
us, contains some statements of a truly startling 
eharacter. ‘Phe writer aflirms that sinee the vear 
1805, commitments have increased six-fold. They 
have swelled trom 5.000 to 81.000: while popula- 
tion has advaneed only about 60 per cent. In other 
words, detected erime has progresst d four times as 


fast as the numbersof the people. ‘This, in relation 
6 Fa The case is described as equally bad, 
with regard to lreland, w! itis far worse as re- 
spects Seotland. ‘In Ls 3. Lord Advoeate Hope 
said in Parliament, that more crime was tried at one 
Quarter Sessions at Manchester than over all Scot- 
land in a whole year; and the proceedings of the 
eriminal courts to the north of the "Tweed, at. that 
period, amply demonstrated the truth of this asser- 
tion. Inthe vear 1805, eighty-nine criminals were 
brought before the whole tribunals, supreme and infe- | 


in Seotland: but in the ar 


mittals for serious offences were ne 


rior, ve 


i that the increase of crime in England and 


nity.” 


The correctness of the above statements cannot, 


Thr \ 
y the re- 


! | 
eCviaehtli 


of course, be positively affirmed. 


} apter « I; - 
NWaracrer, anu are 


appear ina 
periodical of high e 
sult of considerable research. 

[t isnot impossible, however, that the political pre- 


influ his views, 


may even distort his facts. But 


dilections of the writer may nee 


and still he is not 


singular in the belief that, from some cause or other, 


to in the 


ising, an alarming extent, 


W hether t} 


in the deficiency of the national modes of education ; 


crime is inere 
e cause 1s to be found 


countries named. 
whether it is dependant upon the inherent vices and 
defects of the governments themselves—or upon pre- 
vailing customs and systems which have grown up 
which 


I] 


object now to inquire, 


in sociely, and are opposed to the spread of 


| 
virtue—or from all these combined, it is not our 
be stated, 


however, 
Scotland, 


It may 


2 an be tha. 
1842. the sea has been attributed by some, to the evils of the fae 


‘arly four thousand, | tory system, and attempts have been made to show, 


in other words, serious crime, in less than forty | that offences were much more numerous, in propor- 





















agricultural districts of those countries. 


jn Black wood’s Magazine, from whom the above 


statistics were derived, is of that opinion ; and addu- 


ces a series of weighty arguments in support of this 


view of the question, “ 


nied by a very respectable class of writers,that man- 
health and | 


ufactures are necessarily detrimental 


morals, and that the crime of the manufacturing dis- | 


tricts is no greater than in the agricultural. 
Without entering into this controversy which 


lates particularly to the question in Great Britain— | 


let us refer to those countr.es,in which these supposed | 
causes of depravity do notexist ; and in which crime | 
is still on the advance. 

Take Prussia, for instance: 
a population of about 14,000,000, and has a_ public 


this country contains 


school system,which is considered far superior to that 


ofany other European country. Its schools have been 


held up, as models worthy of imitation by other na- | 


tions. The superior methods 
talents of the teachers—all of whom are educated 
for the purpose at normal schools, and the order and 
system which prevail 
ments of public education, are unsurpassed. 

The faculties with which we have been endowed, 
and which place us at the head of the animal creation 
have been hestowed upon us for a wise purpose, and 
if rightly improved and directed under the influence 
of a superior Power, become the most powerful in- 
struments of good and minister to our happiness and 
enjoyment, in this life, far beyond any mere animal] 
or sensual gratification. 

But when we assume the direction of these pow- 
ers—and presume to exercise them, without refer- 
ence to 
our being ; or if we place them above the influences 


our 


of the Divine princip!e—that spiritual essence which 


sus 


allies us to the invisible world, and give 
of of God,” 


our guide in life, | 


a pe rep. 


tion the ‘*things looking to them as 


the antidote against tempta- 


and as 
] 


tion and sin: then, indeed, may these noble facul- 
ties become as a noxtous vine, which shall yield the 
fruits of unrighteousness, and scatter the seeds of 


impiety over the earth, 


History is full of illustrations of the awful devas- | 


tations produced by great intellects, wielded under 
the influence of evil passions. 
What was it that made Napoleon Buonaparte the 


dread of nations, but his giant intelleet, direeted to the | 


} 


accomplishment of evil purposes ? 
and 


conspicuously in history, have 


llow often do 


women who fivure 


, 
been dai 


we find, that the men most 


iryerous in pro- 


portion to their talents. 


The same may be said of great writers—of whom 


Voltaire and Byron might be adduced : 


But it is needless"to multiply examples of a truth 


obvious and so generally admitted—and yet notwith- 


is it not overlooked in our 


standing it is so apparent, 


system of education, and in the reasonings of states- 


men in their discussions upon the benefits of eduea- 


tion ? 


Sut it is said, religious and moral instruction do 


enter into the plans of edueation, as carried out in our 


country, and in the schools of Europe—and although 


with usa diversity of sects prevents the adoption of 


any plan embracing what is termed in our public 


schools, religious instruction, vet there are numerous 


«“ Sabbath Schools,” 


in which thousands and tens of 


thousands of children are instructed in such religious | 


views as their parents : pprove, 
open to all, without ¢ ompensation. 

These schools may be said to supply the place of 
a system of religious instru:tion to the general 


n the other hand, it is de- 


re- | 


of instruction ; the | 


throughout all the depart- 


responsibilities to the great Author of 


as illustrations. | 


30 | 


and which are thrown | 
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; coneern. 


must be sent to school ; 


| Court, and if he has no e xeuse, or refuses compli. 
| ance with the law, he is sent to prison, and the child | 
| js sent to school, with the understanding, however, that 
| if the; arent have any objec tion to the public schools, 
he is at liberty to send the child toa private schooy 
}conducted by a teacher approved by the govern. 


ment officer. 


The same law is enforeed if the child absents 


himself from school, after having been entered, with: | 


out an adequate excuse. Hence, every child in Prus, 


ceive an education—and that gener ally of the most 


thorough kind, at least, so far as the elementary bran- 


ches are concerned—from 6to 14 vears of ave: 


| going period. Nor is this all—after the child leaves 


tion to population, in the manufacturing than in the | school system which would be entirely incompatible | 


and, if he or she be not en. | 


yered, the fact being made known, by an officer ap-| Organ states that a Germ: an 


sia, not physically or mentally disqualified, must re. | 


eight year: being the time fixed by law,as the school- | 


school, and is placed at a trade, evening and sabbath | 


branches ol 


all 


useful knowledge are taught, and where 


schools are opened to him, in which 


tend and improve his knowledge as_ his inclinations 


may lead. 


Such an extensive and well devised machinery 
| for educating the intelleets of the people, is not to be 
| found in any partof the world—and yet how stands 
the moral condition of this educated mass? If the 
cultivation of the intellect ean render people moral 
Prussia ought indeed to be amongst the 


Eid- 


inburgh writer be correct, she occupies a position in 
> 


and virtuous, 


most favored of nations. If the statistics of our 


the moral scale low, as her eminence in the in. 


tellectual seale is high. 
In another number, we shall present some details 


in regard to the moral and religious instruction 


of the Prussian and other schools, which may serve 
to throw some light upon this peculiar state of things, 


SALE oF THE ResERVATIONS.—T'he sales of the 


Indian reserve d Jands, which has just taken place at 
| Buffalo,were well attended, and good prices obtained, 
in many instances, exceeding the appraised value. 

Altogether, property amounting to between $130,- 
000 and $140,000, was disposed of.—The greaier 
part sold was farm lots, but the lots in the village that 


the Mis 


good prices, varying from 


| Aare been laid out in the vicinity of 


| Touse, 


s 32,50 to 8100 an 


were sold at very 


acre, 
The “ Avecusr Mereoric SHowers,”’ to 
have attracted more than ordinary attention 
the 9th 

even o'clock only seventeen falling stars were noticed; 
Dr. Foste ! 


the number of those which crossed 


appear 
Pat 


ris 


On the evening of ult. between nine and 


] 


i 


but “ on the 10th, the regular anniversary. 


thre 


noticed that 


western hemisphere alone, amounted to rather more 


than seventy per hour. Some were exceeding! 
brilliant, and variously colored, whilst others lef 
long trains of light in their track. What was mos 
remarkable was their evident tendency toa conver 


ging point in the heavens, very near to Antares, i: 
the Indeed, 


ceptions appeared to this rule ; and yet they com- 


heart of the Scorpion. hardly any ex 


meneed from every quarter, a circumstance that wil 
|be very interesting to astronomers in distant parts.’ 

Tue New Conatrrution of N. J. was adoptec 
by a majority of 16,720. 


he may ex-| 


| Rich, and direct my exeeutor to give him 
‘recommend him in the strongest manner, 


| vears, | have 


OL 


Pustic Barus for the use or all clasiee of citizens 


The writer | | with the principles upon which this system is found- | are being constructed in Edinburgh, Scotland. The 
>}ed, and with the letter and spirit of our political in- | foundation was laid with much ceremody. ‘There 
stitutions, should be such establishments in every large city. 


Education in Prussia, is stric ily a government They would add vastly to the comforts of the labor- 


Ata certain age, fixed by law, every child ing poor, besides promoting 


the general health. 


Cotrron Facrory iw Sr. Louis. Coat he People’ s 
citizen is now erecting 


| pointed for the purpose, the parent is cited before the | buildings for a Cotton Factory in that city. 


} 

‘ ry. 
| Cnarces 'T. Torry.— This individual, who has 
| been for some time past incarcerated in the Baltimore 
| jail, on a charge of aiding a man to escape from _ sla- 


very, in Virginia, was brought before the Court on 


ithe Sthinst., when his trial on the habeas corpus 
| was postponed, in consequence of some of the coun- 


sel being absent. Te has published in the Visiter, 


j 


}a lengthy card in vindication of his conduct. 


r ’ ‘ 
ur Curese ronp or Sace ‘T'ka.—An exchange 


paper mentions it as a fact that “the Chinese are as 


‘fond of sage, as a beverage, as we are of their best 
tea, and would readily exchange two chests for one. 
It is suggested that the Yankees 


should turn this to 


account, and engage in the eulture of sage for the 


Celestials,”’ 

Wotves are making sad havoc among the sheep 
In the vicinity of Wilkes- 
barre, several flocks have recently been destroyed 


in Western Pennsylvania. 


by them. 


A Sincurar Facr is mentioned in the report in 
relation to the St. 1814 the 
Illinois bank was 1050 feet farther west than at pre- 


Louis Harbor, that in 


sent. Within the last six years the encroachment 
has been more rapid than at any former period—aver- 
aging 50 feet perannum. ‘The river has now only 
to extend 450 feet farther east to reach Cahokia creek, 
and this may be aecomplished in 10 or 12 years.— 
‘These are the natural consequences of the force of 


th 


> currentas deflected from Sawyer’s Bend upon 


the Lilinois shore opposite the city. 


A =. 


‘tament,’ makes the following provision ; 


"THE LATE Upsuor, in his * last will and tes- 


servant, David 
$100. I 


to the res- 
community in 


“1 emancipate, and set free, my 


pect, esteem, and confidence of 
which he may happen to live. He has my 
slave for twenty-four during which time he 
has been trusted to eve ry extentand inevery re spect. 
\ 


’ 


any 
heen 
ye ars, 


ly confidence in him has heen unbounde id; his 1e- 
lauion to myself and family has always been such as 
to atford him daily opportunities to deceive and in- 
and yet he has never been detected in a se- 
|, nor even in an intentional breach of the 
station. His intelligence is of 
his integrity above all suspicion and his 


jure us; 
rious faut 
decoruims of his 
hioh order, 


wer 


le 


(it 


and even 
entitled 
relations 


eof rielt and propriety always correct, 
1 feel that he 


to carry this cerificate fiom me into the 


he 


lieate an! refined. 


1s justly 
new 
It is dueto his long and 
and steady 
the uninter- 


twenty-four 


which now must form. 
5, and to the sincere 
ich bear with him. In 
lential intercourse of 


‘ 


most faithful services 
riendship wh 


rupted and conti 


never given, nor had occasion to give 
sasant word, 


cellenecies than he. 


tim,an unpl I know no man who lias 


fewer faults, or more ex 
A CHANCE FOR BARGAINS. 
VITE subseriber having taken the premises (formerly 
occupied by J. W. Gibbs, and latterly by Evans & 
the N. E. corner 4th and Arch st, and made 
irrangements to have it handsomely fitted up, proposes 
o sell off the present stock of dry goods, before his re- 
noval, at reduced prices, ‘Fhe assortment is extensive 
ind desirable, and for the next few weeks wil] be offered 
very low cheap for eash ,wholesale and retail, 
CHARLES ADAMS, 


N. W corner 4th and Arch st. 


P. S. Particularattention is givento the selection of 
urticles suitable fur Friends, 9ml4-ly 


’ 
! emptle,) a 
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Haste then, my soul, to seek that lowly way, 
Whose narrow, rugged path, hath ever turned 
The weary pilgrim to eternal day. 


ELEGY ON THE LOSS OF A SISTER. 
By J. J- W. 
Deatnu! of all teachers, thou, alone, art heard, 
With vast Eternity’s tremendous theme : 


Thy awful sermon needs no sounding word, 
Thy spectral voice no oratoric gleam. 


With humble hope, I'll *bide that hour of rest, 
Each thought to God, and holiest purpose given, 

When Death shall sum.non me to join the blest, 
And meet thy spirit in its native Heaven ! 


From the cold corse, where laughing life so late, 
Shone forth luxuriantly ’mid joy and love, 
Thou speak’st in thunder the decree of fate, 
And point’st with startling truth to God above. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
EBEN ELSHENDER, THE MOOR FARMER. 


Espen ALEXANDER, or as he was usually called 
Eben Elshender, a native of the north of Scotland, 
was originally a manufacturer, but not being success- 
ful in this line, and falling into low spirits, he went 
to spend some time ata village where an elder and 
more prosperous brother had a bleaching establish- 
ment, in the hope of recovering the tone of his mind 
by means of country air and exercise. ‘The place 
seemed at first sight unlike ‘ly to cheer up an inv: alid 


Thou preachest sure, great monitor of man, 
And piercest keenly to the stubborn heart: 
What lips so eloquent as those I scan, 
Now closed forever by thy fatal dart. 


What eye of fire as quickly thrills the soul, 
As the pale calmness of ‘that iey brow ; 

So lately moving with the mind’s control, 
Whose vanished light illumes no longer now. 


The unearthly rapture of that tranquil face, 
‘The lingering semblance of the seraph fled, 

Must yield ere long its heaven reflected grace, 
To the dark mantle of the mould’ ring dead. 


trict, with a north-east exposure, and far from all 
other human haunts; but things turned out much 
better than might have been expecte|!, and we shall 
tell how this came about. 

Eben, in his wanderings in the neighbourhood, 
was speedily attracted to a hollow in the neighboring 
moorlands, which might be considere.! as the only 


The form and features, to whose varied play, 
Health, youth, and beauty—all their magic gave, 
Will soon be shrouded i in their kindred clay ; 


Fit tenants of man’s only home, the grave. 
a atl ; for the eye; a brook, fringed by a line of willows 
Affection’s tearful eye may look its last 

On thee, the sad remains of youth and love ; 
And turning o’er the record of the past, 


The soul be girt to join thee yet, above. 


clusion and warmth. 
here, to surmise that elevation is not an insuperable | 
difficulty in cultivation, provided there be shelter; 
and soon becoming convinced of the fact, his active 
mind in no long time conceived that he might employ 
himself worse than in endeavouring to clear a_ little 
possession for himself, ata nominal rent, out of the 
neighbouring lands. 
ting the few patches in the neighbourhood of the vil- 
lage the region was one either of unbroken heath or 
of moss of great depth, broken into pits, 
with water even atmidsummer. Nothing, 
|could seem more hopeless. 


Not all in vain thy prematured doom, 
If, by this awful Gepeusetion taught, 

We vow repentance at thy lowly tomb, 
And seek that grace thy spirit ‘daily sought. 


Lo! as I linger o’er thy lifeless form, 
And weep thy transit to the realms of bliss, 

Dost thou not gaze with pity on the worm, 
Whosegrovelling nature shuns thy world for this? | 


Dost thou not, spirit, freed from grosser clay, 
Look down with wonder on our mean desires, | 
That reach the paltriest passions of a day, 
And pant but coldly for celestial fires ? 


Oh! in the dust all Jowly as [ wind, 
A reptile seeker for the dross of earth ; 
Gazing on thee, this once unsullied mind 
Revived its traces of celestial birth. 


| and black and barren, or covered with brown heath ; 
| but looking to the sun, seemed to offer the semblance 
'of a cultivated field, and he determined to visit it. 
He did so, but found it very unpromising. The sur- 
| face, though apparently smooth at distonce. was 
| rough and uneven; the soil was either stony and 
in summer, and with no fall by which it might L 
A rivulet skirted it on the east, and 


Taught by thy awful eloquence, I turn 
To feed my spirit on immortal food; 

And, in the mighty loss which now we mourn, 
Perceive the warning finger of my God. | 


| Grained. 
the natural boundary in that direction; but a swell 
many feet in height rose on the bank, and closed in | 
| the surface of the proposed farm from almost the | 
possibility of being drained; and there were similar 


A year, a day, an hour, may number me 
Among the vietims of the spoiler Death; 


S 
till 
Proud as I am, could I be ranked with thee, | 
| 


embankments on the north and west, it was 


Or firm in hope, resign my parting breath ? \ and he could not but think that, 
drained, and sheltered, and cultivated, here might be 
jan extensive, perhaps avaluable, farm. It would not | 
require deep cuttings, as in the moss-flows, nor ex- 
| tensive levellings, as in very unequal surfaces. He 
determined to think farther. 


tifully to the sun, 
Alas ! that treasure, priceless to the soul, 
But little love, less heed, hath had from mine ; 
With spurning heel I’ve burst the meek control, 
Enjoin’d o’er passion’s sway by lips Divine. 


Unfettered, wild, and lawless have I roamed, 
An aimless wanderer o’er life’s doubtful sea; 

Eager to ride where most the breakers foamed, 
Of ‘Time as reckless as Eternity. 


Ile spoke of his purpose to no one, but he broode qj 
lover it for days, and again visiting the ground, | 
and at last he waited on the agent of the proprietor. 


| 
j 
| 
| Even from him he exacted a promise of secrecy, if | 
| 
| 
| 


ar 


nothing should follow upon his offer ; and then for a 
offered a shilling an acre for 
that 


With other fools I’ve knelt at glory’s shrine, 

And worship jd wildly proud ambition’s god: 
Yet now in turning humb bly unto thine, 

Could kiss, with thankful joy, th’ avenging rod. 


lease of thirty years, 


'four hundred acres of unbroken waste, with 


but with 
without 


| should so incline, at five shillings per acre ; 
| libe rty, also, to quit at the end of five years, 
| being liable in damages from any cause, 
Many landlords seem to faney that though land is 
of no value in their hands, the ‘'y have yet a right to 
be sharers in the profits produe ed by the intelligence, 
labor, and capital ‘of others; and that they are ex- 


tremely liberal in forbearing to share for a few vears 
‘That unknown region, dread, unfathomed sea; |. : ; . - ow cone 
/in what had never existed for them, and yet will, < 


Where mortal foot hath never entrance found, h . 
| the end of those few years, be a valuable inheritance 


W hose only yassage, naked, lies through thee, | 
I ’ . “* | to them and their heirs forever. "The landlord inthe 


From thee, thou mould’ ring corse, this lesson present case was wiser. He saw that he was about 
learn’d, to receive immediately, for a small portion of this 


Mysterious presence! from thy voiceless tongue, 
1 hear the truth, proclaimed by all that die, 
Heard when thus lonely, or amid the throng, 
«Time is, ‘Time was, 'Time’s past—Death hovers | 
nigh !”’ 


Death! the great harbinger of all beyond, 


of the mind, being situated in a high and sterile dis- | 


place within several miles presenting the least charm | 
and a strip of green, formed the simple elements of | 


the scene, and from its situation it had a look of se-| 
IIe was led, by what he saw | 


He looked around, but excep- 


and filled ; 

therefore | 
On the left only, as he | 
|looked northward, a large flat, lying far beneath hin, | 


| shallow, or a deep quick moss, wet every where even 


Was | 


a large surface, not materially uneven; it lay beau-| 
if | 


| power to renew his lease for thirty years more, if he | 


moor in cultivation, almost as much as the entire 
moor brought as an inferior sheep-walk, and that at 
the end of ‘thirty years it would exceed the original 
income of the entire possession: while this attempt 
at cultivation, if successful, would be an example of 
the utmost value. and might give his village that 
neighborhood which itso much required. Notonly, 

therefore, was the offer of our friend accepted, but 
wood for buildings was voluntarily offered, and a pro- 
yer allowance for useful and well-constructed drains. 

The villagers were astoinded to hear that they 
were to obtain such a neighbor, but happy even in 
the hope of it. Enclosed as the place was by banks, 
which instead of admitting it to be drained, would, 
if broken down, inundate it with water, it looked to 
them like a huge frying-pan, and of course there was 
no abstaining from some little quietjokes. ‘This last 
was indeed the worst aspect of the affair. ‘There 
was a fall for draining within the farm, but not with- 
outit; there was no final outlet. Still, our friend 
determined on pursuing his experiment; and as a 
first measure, determined to give his possession a good 
name; he called it Glen-Eden ! 

He next marked off the site for his steading on a 
| very slight but bare and valueless knoll, being desi- 
rous at once to sit dry and tospare his good land if 
there were any. As he felt that nothing would be 
more apt to encourage him than the comfort of his 
home as soon as his turf-cottage was roofed in, he 
| had a floor laid down in one end of it, and raising up 
slight ribs of wood by the walls, and continuing them 
overhead, had the whole neaily covered by a thin 
boarding, which, with the addition of a li ttle carpet 
'and a slight curtain festooned over his couch— 





A couch ordained a double debt to pay ; 
A couch by night, a sofa all the day— 


made his end of the tenement seem a palace, and en- 
abled him to look on the storm or the sunshine with 
equal consciousness of snugness and security to 
health. Good fires soon made the other end very 
tolerable to his servants; and being washed with 
‘lime, though not plastered, it formed a very cheerful 
temporary residence. He had the rankest of the 
heath pulled and secured for thatch or fuel, intending 
to burn the rest on the ground as soon as the ground 
should be dry. He next laid out the fields, and or- 
dered them to be cleared of stones—an operation that 
covered them in some places to the depth of several 
feet; and finally, he set himself to endeavour to lay 
‘the land dry. 

| For this last purpose, at the lowest part of the 
farm, but where the surrounding wall, as it may be 
‘termed, was highest, (and this was on the east,) he 
ordered a bank of moss to be dug out, and placed in 
}a situation convenient for being dried and burned. 
In the course of his digging he came upon both stones 
|and clay, treasures of great value in his cireumstan- 
ces; andlest the winter, by filling pond with 
water, should render farther digging impossible, he 
| pursued his labors with great asiduity. His deter- 
| mination was, that this reservoir should afford him 
an opportunity of draining the land; and should it 
| prove unequal to this, that a pump, or pumps, to be 
| worked by a sm: ul windmill, should raise the water 
lto a height enabling him to send it off his- territories. 
'In the mean time he knew what ridicule the suspi- 
'cion even of such a project would draw upon him, 
!and therefore he gratified inquirers by informing 
them that he was forming a fish-pond for the residence, 
}and even expected to draw profit from ihe ice in 
| winter by letting it out for curling, though the game 
was not then known in that part of Scotland; and 
| the parties, breathing softly, turned from him, and 
| gently lifting up their hands and e yes, departed. 

| Meantime he was intersecting his fields in numerous 
directions by drains leading them into one another, 
| diverging, branching, and every way varying them 
according to the ine qualities of the ground 3 and after 
proving “thei ir running, carefully filling them with 
| the stones taken from the surface, and all te nding at 
last to the general reservoir. Even in winter, the re- 
| fore, the land became drier and drier, and people 
now began to see the use of the pond, By the re- 
turn of spring he had effectually drained a large space 
in front of his residence, and generally prepared it 
for the operation of the plough. And even in this, 
by a sort of natural instinct, he differed from the ac- 
customed mode, Aware that oxen draw most gent- 
ly and steadily, he had secured the temporary use of 
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a strong yoke of these. to be tried in all such portions | greater success. Even his laborers worked more 
of the soil as seemed like ‘ly to be capable of being} cheerfully from seeing the success of what had been 
opened up by the plough. People from the village | done. Moss that had hitherto seemed a nuisance 
had been engaged to attend at the same time to com-| was to him a treasure, and husbanded accordingly ; 
plete, with the spade and other implements, what the | and stones that, above ground, were such an incum- 
slough might leave imperfectly done, and give him, |brance, were, when placed in drains beneath it, of 
if possible, a field; and they had by this time so en-| the utmost value. He became perfectly happy in 
tered into the spirit of the thing, that the attendance | his labor of improving, and almost regretted to think 
was large, and in many cases gratuitous, He had| that one day it must have an end. ‘lhirtyyears 
no lime for the present; buthe had been scavénger | have passed since these operations were 06 n: the 
to the village during the winter, and he fad secured | barren moor has been reclaimed into a valuable and 
all the runnings from his own cattle in a great tank. | productive farm; the once bare and rugged banks 
He now set to burning, in close kilns, all the turf he} that impeded its draining have long been turned into 
had been able to accumulate during the summer; and | boundaries covered with herbage of the softest texture 
between these and the refuse of the few cattle for} and crowned with woods at once an ornament and a 
which he had been able to find food, he was enabled | shelter, and that being to be paid for, will re »nder 
their owner rich. Even the dee p and unsightly pool, 
that first assisted in laying the land dry, has been 
accompanying all the white crops with sown grass. | surrounded and screened by willows and alders, both 
To complete his e Xperiment, he had procured a cask | useful in their way ; and from the numbers of ducks 
to carry out the runnings of his stables, &c.; and | and geese constantly breeding on its borders and 
having placed it on a cart, and fitted it witha tail-| floating on its bosom, must add no ineonsiderable 
box pierced with holes, such as is used for watering | item to the profits of the farm. Where the first 
streets and roads, he as a last operation, sprinkled damp and disheartening turf-shed was erected, there 
this liquor, so far as it would go, over the ground | are now warm and substantial offices; and fronting 
that had heen dressed with ashes, at night, that no/| all, and flanked by garden walls, and behind them 
portion of it might be wasted by the sun; and so} trees, stands a farm-house, in its first days a cottage 
closed the labors of his first spring. but always the seat of plain abundance, and now of 
Science had not then disclosed to us, what is now | every comfort and a generous hospitality. ‘Though 
known to be true. that the terms good and bad land, | in a climate not very genial, if is alw: ays warm 3 an 
as generally understood, are expressions without from various flowering shrubs spread over it, seldom 
meaning, as almost every species of land requires withont flowers. It is the cherished residence of 
some culture to make it produce tive; and by suitable | an industrious, ingenious and very worthy man. 
means much may be made of almost any kind of land. Many, stimulated by his success, soon followed his 
Neither was it then known, as it now is, what are example, though on a less extensive scale; but the 
the precise ingredients necessary to the production unpromising wild of thirty years ago is now a_ shel- 
of the various crops, and to which the soil is a mere | te red, cultivated, and comparatively fertile spot, and 
matrix or receiver; and that burned earth or lime,| the abode of many industrious and contented fa- 
and am:monia or the runnings of stables, and other | milies. 
usual manures, contain many of those ingredients. 
But by instinct or accident, by reasoning from what eae 
he had noticed, or heard, or read, and perhaps so far ADVERTISEMENTS. 
experimenting without much knowledge or expecta- 
tion, our friend had hit upon many things now known 
to be useful, and the result surprised many. Noton- 
ly was there no f: ulure in the crops of Gle *h- -Eden, I try, wherein will be taught the usual brane hes of an 
(as they now began seriously to eall it,) but they| English Education. For particulars inquire of T. E. | 
were rich and beautiful. ‘The oats standing upon | Chapman, 74 Norih 4th e Tomas Mather, | 
moss of great depth but drained—and that but for| Abington, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
the draining and manure would not have borne a} 8mo 2Ist, 1844. 
green leaf—were as luxuriant as if the depth of the 
moss had been the cause of their excellence. The 
other soils, lately so thin and dead, were now deep 


to plough and manure some twenty acres of land, 
which he sowed and planted with the usual crops, 








TEACHER WANTED. 


man competent to take charge of a schoo! in the coun- | 





c 
treet, or 


ae aera SCHOOL 
,O R YOUNG Mi! 
ee ton County, N. J. The situation 1s retired, healthy and 
and dry F or di rh S ver lent barley " ith a flush | pleasant, the water is puje and s ts the farm coutains upwards 


of Cc lover abou its roots. Potatoes, the oft Of a of 50 acres, withan ebundance of fine fruit. Those pupil, whe 
warm and list: nt region, were flourishing in their | have a taste foragr.cuiture or horticulture will be aided inthe 
. exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals 


little beds on this lately cold and barren moor, as if} of their studies, when parents desire it. 

it had been their native and appropriate soil; and,| ‘Tue course of study includes all the elementary 
; ' ; 1} ; ; 2 ighe lepa nis ot: beral and = practic: mnghisl 
in short, industry and intelligence had ina few months | the bigher depaitments ofa liberal and pr uM English 
triump! ed over the ignorance and neglect of cen- 


as well as 


edacation; Natural Philosophy, Chem siry, Physiology, Bota- 
ny and other departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 
clalattenuon, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
ispecmens A large and well selected Library wili be open to 
the use of the students 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
and to cultivate such a t { 


turies. 

Till these things became apparent, however, our 
experimenter kept in the shade. He had dismissed 
all his workers, except his hind, whom he termed 
his “resident manager,” and his wife, who was his 
sole servant, and a Gibeonite of a boy for looking af- 
As the crops began to show them- 


thema_ practical direction, aste for 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
happiness in life. 

All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 


N AND BUYS, near Moarestown, Burling | 


; 
Pe 
e 
| 
| 


ter his sheep. 4 r ; 
] | | ' | hi } | f } - | their morals and deportment will receive tae most caretul at- 
salu : ] iit rrp ( } ie ae y > . rytt e i } ‘? 
seives, his hing urged upon iim tiie VE uty 0 t 1¢ i | tention. I'he number will be limited. and the whole atten- | 
appearance, an | the almost certain success ol his tion cof the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 


of those who may be entrusted to our care. 
The Summer ‘Term will commence on the 
last reventh day 


experiment, and consequently the duty of resuming | 
According to all appearances, his first | 


1 oO 
third Ss cond 





operations, day in the Fifth month, snd continue ull the 
crop would more than pay the e x pense that woul 1} in the Ninth month. The Winter Term will commence on 


» first Second day in the lith month, and continue till the 


give him a per nanent and valua! hle possession ; and | the 


as Eben inclined to this opinion, he determided to | /@8t Seventh dayzin the Fourth month. Students may enter 
t ‘ aay ; atany ume, and without restriction as to age. 

resume. oF a proper preparative to this, he allowed} ‘The charge for ‘Tuition,Boarding and Washing will be— | 

his mother and sisters to visit him; and though they | $37 50 a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in * nee, wo 
, shocked with the outward asnect of his resi | ©='ta charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. 

it shock« wit mm ou ne aspect ath his , S ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. | 
2 © eK Vnye » IPriess.- cine UU "Te > 

dence, a black and cheerless-looking turt-hut, in_ the PREFERENCES, 


In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard on George 


midst of a comparative wiid,and guarded by a pet 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 


sheep and her lambs, that, as they aj aaa iched, pat- 
ted the ground in a very menacing manner, yet a 

° . ~ am B Ellison, No. 40 Arch st. Lippincott & Parry. 
when they entered it, and found the servant cheer- Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 
fully preparing for them a meal in the one end,}| Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 
while in the other was a little parlor such as a gen- In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 


] } } h re | Gillingham. 
Ueman might inhabit with rest and enjoyment. they ‘* Evesham, Pe J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 
were not only surprised and pleased, but w ouldglad-| «* Springfield, N. J —Samuel Ellis. 
ly have protracted their visit, and were delightedto| ‘‘ Salem, N. a M. Ward. 

“AF 0 a.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Grisce ir. 
understand that they were speedily to join him. 2Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr 


: George L. Gillingham. 
Of course, from greater experience he rose to} «‘ Wilmington, Del.—ElisHilles. - 


| 
| Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132 North 2 2d st, John | 
| 


Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
and will bring | passengers to the school—those who prefer it 
rv ay easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
ae" 

Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 
ry, will be forwarded to.the school ev ey day. r 


SEWEL’sS HISTOR Y ; 


QO* THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGR¥SS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA- 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now IN 
rress and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in T'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages eac h. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. EB. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the underigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient. to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 

Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 


WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 
(-* a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
by WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 
a eee AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 

: No. 4 North Fiith Street, two doors above Market, 
Philadelphia. 

COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 
pers; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 

i Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgoods 
at cash prices. 4m20-ly 


BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 20, 1844. 


{Portsdam Manuf. Co. fraud 
par} Red Backs 1 a 60 dis 
par} Post notes on the various N. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia banks, 
Man. and Mec. bank, 


Moyamensing bank, par} Y. banks no value. 

Penn ‘l'ownship bank, par? NEW JERSEY. 

U.S. Bank notes, 22 dis? Mechanics and Manufactur- 
Girard do. pr, ers’ bk, ‘Trenton, par 
ers do. par? Princeton bank, par 

Germantown, pars Plainfield bank 4 dis 
| Del, Co. at Chester, par3 State bank at Camden par 

hester Co, W. Chester, par} Cumberland bank par 

Montgomery county, pars Mount Holly, par 

armers’ bk; Bucks co. pargsaiem Banking Co. par 

arme rs’ bk, Reading, x dis Monmouth Bank broke 

aston, pars N. Hope, Del. Bridge 4 dis 
Northampton, old 80a 903 'I’'ren. Banking Co. old par 
Lancaster bank, _ pars All other banks do 
l’ar. bk, Lancaster, y dis§ Wash. Banking Co. broke 
Lebanon, 1 diséI’ranklin bank, do 
Hi irtiebure, 1 dis’ Jersey City Bank do 
VWiddletown, 1 dis) Monmouth. do 
( ‘arlisle, ] dis) N. J. Manuf Co. do 
Columbia Bridge, ' par Protec. and Lombard, do 
nee par; State bank ‘T'renton, do 
Mir 1e rs’ bk, Po tts. ; dis’ Bank of N. Siahedica do 
Wy’e bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis) Mee. bk, Pate rson, do 
Pitts. demand notes, # dis} Under $5's, # dis 

‘* certificates, + dis MARYLAND. 

‘¢ post notes, } dis Baltimore banks, 4dis 
Towanda, 60a 76; Patapsco bank, ldo 
Y ork 1 dis} Mineral bank, 1 dis 
Gettsburg, ] dis} Fredericktown, # dis 

Chambersburg, ] dis: Hagerstown, 4 dis 
Waynesb’g p. notes, 3 dis} Farmers’ and Millers’ Ha- 

oe demand notes, 3 dis rersiown, no sale. 
Brownsville p. notes, 2 dis) Westminster, ¥ ais 

demand notes, 3 dis; Williamsport, + dis 
Erie, 94 dis’ Cumberland, + dis 
Berks co. bk., 68 Rel, 20: Salisbury, 3 dis 
| Honesdale, 14 dis) Franklin bank, 15 dis 
| Bk. Susquehanna co. 24 dis; Susquehanna, broke 
| Lewistown, ] dis Villing ion, broke 
Lum bk, W arre n, t ty rederick County bk, 1 dis 
West Bran h bank, 1} dis ken bks, various prices 
IEW YORK. Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
New York City, b dis noies, par 
Globe bank, _ fraud DELAWARE. 
North River Bank’e Co. do’ Bank of Delaware, par 
City Trust and Bank’g Co.—) Wilmington ard Bran. par 
| Wool Growérs’ bank, falled’ Farmers’ bk. Delaware, pa: 
|! Com. bk, New York, closed Union bank, par 
Lafavette bank, do °f k of Smyma, par 
tT eC do Under 85's, # ai 
Dry Dock bank, ld DIS. OF COLUMBIA 
N. Am. Trust Co, 2 do. Washington City, + dis 
All solvent banks ba y, Georgetown, ¢ dis 
| Country ban! ‘dis’ lar and Mechanics’, + dis 
Except bk of Colum! a, ) Alexandria, ’ + dis 
| Green Co.. Hudson, | -‘Bank of Alexandria, broke 

Middle Distriets,— ‘ 2 Mechanics’ bank, broke 

Platsburg. Niagara, f{ = : VIRGINIA. 

Wash. and Warren, | @>Bk.of Va. & branches, 1 dis 

Mer. and Planters’, J) ?Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 


Del. Co. bank, fraud; Val. bk & branch, 1 dis 
Ex. bank, Po’keepsie do Ex. bk & branches, 1 dia 

































































THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


CHAPMAN & JONES, — 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Markct 


RPPLPPPPLPL LDP Pe 


The subscribers weil re sepectfidly call the attention of their | 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 
HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, | 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 
Executed with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 


JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 
orner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.”’ 


BOOKS, 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
For sale by T. F. Cuarman, No. 74 N. Fourth street, 
below Race, Philadelphia. 


RIENDS’ MISCELLANY, 12 vols. 12mo. $10 00 


CLERMONT BOARDING ACADE MY IY FOR| 
BOYS, 
Three miles north of Philadelphia, on the reed | 


leadng from Frankford to Germantown. 


1@2C., 1D 


TTNHIS Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- 
thy part of the country, one and a half tiles fom 
Frankford ; the beauty and salubrity of the place ¢ m- 
bined with its large and ample accomodations render it 
one of the most desirable situations inthe vicinity of Phi- 
ladel pWia, or in the country, 
The play grounds attached to the institution are large 
and well shaded, affording ample space to the up ls for 


| . . . . . . 
| exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 


or playing in the public highways. 

The pupils are entirely free strom the influence of im- 
proper company and associates; no companions are al- 
lowed them except those connected with the institution. 


special attention is paid to the physical as well as men- 
tal and moral culture: and to secure the attainment of these 
objects the students will never be left without the super- 
| vision of one of the principals, 

The boarding department is under the particular care 
of the parents of the subscribers, The students are made 
to feel as much as possible at home, and both in the 





874 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
75 
25 
25 


Do. Do. single vols. . 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. Svo. 
Sewell’s History, 1 vol. #vo......... 

Do. Do. 2 vols. &vo. ; 
Memoirs of 8. Fothergill, 8vo. ...... 
The Quaker, vols. 1, 2 and 4, Svo. 

Do. single vols. 8vo. .... 

Elias Hicks’s Journal, vo. 

Do. Do. Discourses. vo. 
Hugh Judge’s Journal, 12mo. 
George Fox’s Do. vo. 
Barclay’ 8 Apology, ®vo. 
Wm. Bayley’ s Works, &vo. 
Woolman’s Wor ks, 12mo. 
Hall’s and Martin's Journal . 
Sarah Grubb’s Do. 
Jones’ Analysis, 8vo 
Joshua Evans’ Journal, 12mo. 
Rufus Hall's Do. 
Life of 'T’. Ellwood, &vo. : 
Wm. Shewen’s Works, Svo. ..... 
Cockburn’s Review, Svo. 
Penn’s Rise and Progress, 12mo. . 
Janne y's Poe ‘ms, 12mo. ° 
Dy mond’s FE ISSAYVS 
Isaac Martin's Journal, 
Martha Smith's Letters 
Friends’ Discipline, 12 

Do. Pocket Map 
Janney on Religious § 
Emblem of Nature, l=me 
Hampton's Narrative, 12mo. 
Narrative of Ann Byrd, 
Jacob Ritter’s Journal, 18mo. full bound .. 

Do. Do. half do. 
Visit to the West Indies, 12mo. 
A Teacher's Gift, 1Smo. 
Kersey’s Treatise, 1~mo. 
Early Impressions, leno. . 
The Friend's Family, 1&mo. 
The Remembrancer, calf gilt 

Do. calf plain 

Do. do. roan 
A Guide to True Peace, arabesque 

Do. Do, roan 

Do. I’o. half rean 
Sandy loundation Shaken 
Holy Seripturs the ‘Test of 
Observations, by ,. M‘Clintock 
Advices, Philad. Y. M.. 18&mo. 
The True Way, by Wm. Law 
Dell on Bapt ; 
Brief Rema rk 
Baltimore Dx: lo. 
Sermon and Prayer, Do. 
Early Friends and Dr. FE. A 
Two Discourses. by FE. 
a Wilkinson's Letter 
Memorials, N. Y. 1832 

Do. Do 1-36 
Isaac Chil ls’ Vision 
Friends’ Pocket Almanac 
Dr. Parrish’s Ria 


JUST 


Letters of Martha Smit! 
by a few of her particular friends 
Also, just received. A Se 
Washington City. Price 8 cents, 


T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 
ARNIILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 


prepara warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
flack, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &ec. &e. 


Sold wholesale and retail, by 
WM. D. PARRISH, 
@ north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 
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PUBLISHED. 
, With a Memoir of 
Price 374 
vy Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
0 


ron, b 


ion, 


ly 


Life, prepared | 


family and in the school noexertions are spared that will | 
contribute to their learning and happiness. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and 
nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an- 
cient and modern Languages, 

The pupils of the Elementary department are especi- 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- 
tical understanding of such subjects as they may have 
|tolearn. The most approved class books are used, and | 

the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instruc- 
tion from them. 
| ‘The students in the Mathematical department will re- 
| ceive prompt attention at all times, This course includes | 
| Algebra; Geometry, with app! cations to artificer’s work; | 
Mensuration of planesand solids, and mechanical philos- | 
ophy; Surveying, practical or theoretical; and Analytical | 
Geometry. | 

A Solarand Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, and a large and | 

valuable collection of Anatomical Pre ‘parations have | 
been procured to assist the pupils in the acquisition of 
a knowledge of Natural History. 

The Natural Sciences, during the winter season, will 
receive due attention; and to render their acquisition 
easy anJ interesting, numerous experiments will be given 

with superior apparatus. 

Lectures on the application of Chemistry to Agriculture 
| will be delivered during the winter. ‘These lectures are | 
| designed to impart such a knowledge of chemistry to 

the pupils as % Oh oe them to apply its principles to 
Agriculture. ae mation of arable 
| the analysis of soils and the chemical comp: sition of 
| grains, will compose the most prominent 
| features of this course. 
The charge for ‘Tuition in English is $35 per qr 
| 


grasses etc. 


| mending, the use of English books, lights, fuel, &c. and 
for the ancient and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. 
| additional, 
All letters must be addressed to “Clermont Academy, 
| near Frankford, Pa.” 
SAMUEL 
EDWIN D 


Y. BUCKMAN, 2 


BLCKMAN, | § Principals. 


REFERENCES. 
In Philadelphia—Samnel Badger, 60 Walnut street, 
John H. Cavender. 348 N. Fifth st.; Marmaduke Watson, 
1} 193 N. 2nd st. William C . Murphy, John Swift, Daniel | 
Fitler, John Sturdivant, Congress Hall Chesnut st,, Kizra 
Holde n, editor of the Saturday Courier; George KF. Me- | 
Commerce st, Alonzo Betancourt, 284 N. 6th 
‘2 Pe ter P. reyra, Ot. George Ss Alley e z Rhea Barton, S. 
W. corner of Che and Ju: ; N. Shoemaker, 
M. D.; T. E. Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. 


In Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D; 
Freas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph, 

In Wilmington—William Warner. 

In Salem N J.—Minor Harve V; 

In Bueks y, Pa—Joshua 
Poasor, George M. Ivins, Jonathan 
Magill, William Watson 

In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, Joshua | 


I 1. 


In Downingtown, 
NEW STOCK OF 


i. Dib tiber takes this met 
has taken tie Store, No. 61 


Arc) St..and tes now on hand ant is coustan'ly receis ng 
from he New 1k market, a fill s wot FANCY 
|} PLE DRY GOODS, which he issatisfied will be found at as low 
rices at the NO any other Store in the ey y. Par- 
| ticular attention paid to guods suitable for Friends’ wear. 


5mll M. BUZBY. 
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ISAAC DIXON, 
LOCK AND WATCil MAK?R 
1 deors below Fourth, Philadelphia. 
6m8-6mos 


No. 150 South Street 


ior 


Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and | « 


}sortment of Drugs, 


land from sterile, | 
ind Chesnut streets, 


SCHOOL 


| T 


| (payable in advance) including boarding, washing and | 


| nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. 
| contains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- 
| ted on good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings. 


} money, 


| 3.00 if not paid within 1 year. 
| tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
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LIFE AND GOSPEL 
HERGILL, WITH 
RESPONDENCE, 
American fromthe Eng- 
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Acents forthe sale of John and 


cations. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 


UST RECEIN\N ED, The 
1 vol, 8vo. For sale by 
T. E. CHAMAN, 


CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
streets have ju:t received a handsume assortment of Spring 


Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 


74 north Fourth street. 


(30 vis Hn pus 
Fre wh blue. black olive and brown Cloths. 

! ; : " ¢ lie 
ing ish wool black, blue. invisible green and olive 
Ame d ) da 


« CUbayee 


do, 


ean do do, 


French West of England and American black, blue and fai cy 


Cassimeres, 
English and French black satin Vestings- 
Do do black silk do 
Cashmere aud fancy silk do 
Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
Buffand white cashmeretie do 


| ‘Tweed Cassmeres. 


Black silk Velvets, 


| Silk and worsted Serges, 


Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
Plain and fancy Gambroons. 
Brown Hollands, Silecias, &e, 


ALSO, 

Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, surable for Friends’ w ¢. 
Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach ‘Trimming 
Witha general assortment of Treamin 


S. 


"Pailors’ *s. which we 


| offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 

NDELIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 

withoat mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single applica tion a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WAST], an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which 
agreeable and retreshing summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, 
upin bottles for family use. For sale 
Medicines, English and Fre: 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c., Fdw 
Family Medicine and Prescrip'ion Store, N. W. 
Philade Iphia. 


AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 

ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, 
e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Books and Stationery, &c. to which he invites the attention of 
Schoo! Teac! ers, Library Co... ther 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
F Science and Arts, is published in quarterly numbers, 
at New Haven, Conneetieut, and in two semi-an- 
Mach number 


furnish an 
or put 
stogether with a large as- 
ch Perfume- 
ard Parrish’s 
corner Ninth 
4m13 


\ . 
ef 


es, 


The subscription price is six dollars per year to those 
who receive it without expense to themse lves. But to 
those who receive it by mail five dollars per year in ad- 
vance, 

Remittances shou'd be made, if possible, in Eastern 
y, but ifthat cannot be the best bills 
whieh can be had of specie paying banks, may be substi- 
tuted. Subscribers will remember the reculation of the 
| post office department, by which postmasters are authori- 
| zed to remit payments for pe siodical works free of postage 
if the letter containing the remittance is subscribed by 
themselves. B. & B. SILLIMAN, 


Journ. Scienceand Arts. 


Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order 


obtained, 


Editors Am. 


Friends’ Weekly Iniclliqencer, 


Is published every Seventh-day, 


At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 


BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 


TERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos.— 
Notice to discontinue a subserip- 


year. 


Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 


first, and Twenty-five Cents fur each additional Insertion. 





